BUCKINGHAM
Duke in language which otherwise he would never have dared to formulate.1
His burning rhetoric had expressed to the full the violent indignation which the country had gradually come to hold against Buckingham. It would be vain to deny that much of what he had said was true.   The government of the nation, under the sway of the favourite, had become a scandal.   It was well known that any rise to power was impossible without gaining the Duke's favour, a most intolerable method of approach to high place.  Buckingham's vanity and incompetence  led him to entertain jealousy and fear of those who displayed real ability and independent views. This is probably the explanation of his persistent rebuffs to the overtures of Sir Thomas Went-worth who, during these early years of Charles' reign, had indicated, on more than one occasion, a readiness to serve his King in the cause of good government. Wentworth had no personal rancour against the favourite, and whilst not agreeing  with  his  policy  and  deprecating  his  foolish excesses, recognized the futility of wasting time in an attack on the King's friend. Yet his efforts to come to some understanding with  Buckingham  were  received in no friendly spirit, and he had been debarred from seeking election to the present Parliament. Even Charles had shown astonishment on seeing his name in the list of sheriffs. 'Wentworth is an honest gentleman3, he remarked, but left it at that. Buckingham's will was law, and those whom he feared must be silenced.   So men of high talent were excluded from power, and their places taken by Buckingham's creatures, whose sycophancy had gained them his favour.   Not only did Buckingham himself hold an unwarranted plurality  of offices,  but by  this  means he
1 The speech is printed in RUSHWORTH, Historical Collections, I, pp. 353-5$; ^d m FORSTER, Sir John Eliot, i, pp. 541-52.
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